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That life assurance is a species of lottery, by 
which an assurance office speculates upon the 
duration of every life it may assure, no one 
acquainted with the subject can deny; the 
former relying on the assured living to the 
age which persons at his time of life are usu- 
ally expected to attain, and whether he lives 
to that age, or dies at any intermediate period, 
the office must in either case pay the sum as- 
sured ; thus it may happen, that a life assured 
for £1000, or any other particular sum, may 
die within the first year of the assurance, and 
although one year's premium only is all that 
finds its way into the coflTers of the office, they 
must still pay the sum assured, an incongruity 
which is tolerated by all the assurance offices 
to the present day in preference to the adop- 
tion of the principle of average loss, as in cases 
of fire and marine insurance, the latter being re- 

B 



2 Life Assurance Societies. 

garded as an invasion of the legitimate objects 
of life assurance, and the loss thus occasioned 
by the short-lived being counterbalanced by 
the contributions of the assured, who have 
lived long enough to survive the ordinary ex- 
pectation of life. Before however an office 
will be persuaded to assure a life, it must be 
borne in mind that the health and constitution 
of the party must be duly certified to them as 
good and sound, not only by their own medi- 
cal officer, but by one of his medical friends, 
and perhaps two other persons at least who 
are understood to have sufficient knowledge of 
the same. The assurance being thus based, 
and the assured put under a binding engage- 
ment to pay his premium within the time pre- 
scribed, and for the term agreed upon, on pain 
of forfeiting his policy and all the benefit 
thereof: and as the contributions so made may 
considerably exceed the sum assured, every 
prudent person who contemplates effecting an 
assurance upon his life must necessarily desire 
to become a member of that society in particu- 
lar which offers the fairest prospect of ultimate 
security and a due return for the contributions 
he may be required to make to the funds of 
the same ; hence it is not of the least import- 
ance in furtherance of an object so desirable 
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as that of making some provision for his 
family, or other objects of his bounty, when 
he himself is no longer able to supply their 
daily wants, that he should at least be enabled 
to form a general opinion of the comparative 
merits of the various offices now extant, and 
thereby avoid placing his confidence where it 
is most likely to be abused, not forgetting 
how much depends on the prudent manage- 
ment and integrity of the office he may select. 
With these considerations it is the object of the 
following brief sketch to aflford, as perfectly 
as the materials will admit, an analysis of the 
various systems and practices of the existing 
offices, (a) 

Life assurance offices hitherto established 
have usually been classed under the following 
heads, that is to say : — 

MUTUAL, PROPRIETARY, MIXED 
PROPRIETARY. 

The first is understood to be composed of a 
society of persons who, by annual contribu- 

(a) Without derogating from the value of several very 
useful works on this subject already before the public, it 
may be observed that not one of them, with a solitary ex- 
ception or so, can be said to be impartially written, they 
b2 
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tions or premiums, create a capital or fund 
for their own mutual benefit^ and who conse- 
quently share among themselves any profits or 
surplus, should the fund so created be more 
than sufficient to meet the objects for which 
it was intended it should be made available. 

The second is composed of a class of persons 
who, in the spirit of trading and under the 
pretext of a guaranteed capital, take up the 
business of life assurance as a source of profit 
to themselves, to the exclusion of the persons 
who contribute the fund from which such 
profits arise; and, as an inducement for the 
assured to forego the advantage thus parted 
with, namely, all the surplus capital which 
may arise beyond satisfying claims, they have 
the assurance that a certain guaranteed capital 
(which is raised by shares) shall be forthcom- 
ing to make good deficiencies, should the fund 
raised by the contributions of the assured be 
found at any time inadequate to satisfy the 
claims as they may arise; thus the assured 

having emanated from persons connected with assurance 
offices. The design of the writer of the follo^ng sheets 
(which are intended as an Appendix to his Treatise on 
the same subject published in 1837) is to distinguish 
such of the existing offices as are particularly entitled to 
public patronage. 
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may be regarded as a mere customer, who 
buys a specific sum and pays the price by peri- 
odical instalments, which, if sufficient to pay 
the sum assured twice over^ he gains not one 
shilling advantage thereby. 

The third of the above classes is constituted 
precisely as the second ; instead however of 
sweeping all the profits into their own pockets, 
the parties constituting the shareholders, with 
less apparent zeal for gain, permit the assured 
to share with them in the profits according to 
their own notion of reciprocity of interests ; 
under which some offices allow the assured one- 
half, or one-third, whilst others increase the 
benefit in the proportion of two-thirds, three- 
fourths, four-fifths, or the like, the result of 
all which operations is that the shareholders 
usually derive a very large share of the profits 
out of the funds contributed by the assured as 
a return for a guaranteed capital, which, per- 
haps, as to nineteen-twentieths, is merely 
nominal. And although upwards of 120 of- 
fices for the assurance of lives have been 
opened, (not to say established as to some of 
them) yet strange as it may appear, scarcely a 
dozen of that number have adopted the system 
of mutual assurance, owing, perhaps, to two 
supposed causes, the one the difficulty of find- 
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ing a priori a community of persons (6) suf- 
ficient in number, who alike cherish the two- 
fold principle of universal and individual 
benevolence, and who in their primitive cha- 
racter will become the capitalists for carrying 
out their own architectural design until the 
period of consummation shall have made them 
the recipients of the first fruits. The other of 
the two causes may be mainly attributable to 
the incessant and persevering alarm put forth 
by proprietary offices as to the risk supposed 
to be attendant on the members of a mutual 
guarantee society, by calls upon them to make 
good losses or deficiencies, which in a pro- 
prietary would be met by their guaranteed 
capital, but as no instance can be adduced of 
such a contingency having happened either 
to the one or the other, in any respectable 
and well-conducted establishment, it must be 
viewed as a mere hypothesis unsupported by 
even the semblance of truth, to keep from view 
the dearly purchased security of a guaranteed 
capital. And here may it not be asked, if 

(6) The Scottish Widows Fund Society began business 
with the trifling capital of £370 only, voluntarily sub- 
scribed by a number of individuals as patrons to the 
Institution. — ^The Economic Society was also founded 
upon a subscribed capital to meet the expenses of its 
early growth, which has been since redeemed. 
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the subscribed capital of a proprietary had 
been put in requisition to meet any con- 
tingency which they guaranteed to provide for, 
but which they never thought of as likely to 
happen ; and if, peradventure, such an event 
did happen, and they themselves were put in 
juxta-position with the assured by operation of 
legal proceedings, might they not have acted 
as other honourable men similarly circum- 
stanced have recently deigned to do, (although 
in connection with a very different business) 
evade payment even under the shelter of legal 
parlance, or perhaps deny their liability dis- 
junctive of the assured themselves as participes 
criminiSy and thus leave them to the tedious 
and' uncertain remedy of a suit in equity ? (c) 
Before, therefore, a person embarks in a trans- 
action so all important as that of making a 
provision for the objects of his bounty by the 
medium of an assurance on his life in the 
hope of securing to them all the advantages 
to be derived from such a source, he must 

(c) In many of the deeds of settlement under which 
life assurance offices are established, a power is conferred 
upon the directors, in virtue of which they may wholly 
exhaust the assurance fund before one shilling of the 
guaranteed capital can be touched. In others it is ex- 
pressly conditioned that the liability of the shareholders 
themselves shall be restricted. 
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endeavour to fortify himself against the spe- 
cious and illusive representations too com- 
monly made by offices, (who in their zeal to do 
business hold out prospects which they them^ 
selves can scarcely hope to see realized^) and 
consider well how far his own interests are 
essentially identified. Indeed numerous are 
the schemes set on foot by way of allurement, 
and to suit every possible object of the assured. 
The ramifications of which are as varied as the 
points of a mariner'^ compass, in which also 
calculating ingenuity has taken no inconsider- 
able share in order to devise the ways and 
means for meeting the required premiums, 
so as to adapt the same to nearly all classes of 
the community, the payment of which, for in- 
stance, may be made either in one gross sum, or 
by yearly sums, — or deferred for a given num- 
ber of years — or in a certain number of equal 
annual payments, when they cease, and the 
assured has no further payments to make 
during his life, — or under the head credit, or 
half credit, he may postpone the payment of 
his premiums to a certain period, or forbear 
the payment of half thereof ; the unpaid por- 
tion to constitute a loan, and with interest 
thereon be paid at a fixed period, or go in re- 
duction of the sum to be ultimately paid under 
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the policy. Or the premiums may be calcu- 
lated so as to commence and continue during 
the early years of assurance upon a reduced 
scale of payments, and increase during the 
latter years, which is termed " Ascending 
scale ;" or, by the adoption of the converse of 
this, it may commence on an increased scale, 
and diminish in a corresponding degree during 
the latter years of the assurance, which is 
termed " Descending scale'' — so as to throw 
the greater or lesser weight on the particular 
period referred to, as may in either case suit 
the convenience of the party. Or he may 
assure at a certain rate of premium, but unless 
he survives a certain period the policy becomes 
forfeited — so that the extinction of the policy 
as well as the premium happens at the parti- 
cular period agreed upon. These and other 
schemes of the like nature are in common use 
among offices of modern growth ; nevertheless, 
for reasons hereafter adduced, the safest course 
to adopt is perhaps not to insure at all till we 
are satisfied we can meet the premiums with 
uniform regularity and certainty. 

Some few offices have made a distinction 
between male and female lives, by having 
tables of premiums calculated upon a some- 
what lower scale for the latter than the for- 
B 3 
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mer, under the generally received opinion, 
that females on the average live longer than 
the males (^) — a doctrine which has been 

(d) No distinction has at present been made between 
the married and unmarried, in like manner as between 
the male and female ; but if the following data can be 
relied on, such a distinction will erelong become a matter 
of consideration with assurance offices. Some curious 
facts (if they may be so called), on the subject of mar- 
riage as connected with longevity, are stated by Dr. 
Caspar, in a letter of his, published at Berlin. It had 
been long ago vaguely asserted, that bachelors are less 
long-lived than married men. Hufeland and Deparcieuz 
were of this opinion, and Voltaire observed that there 
were more suicides among those who had not given hos- 
tages to fortune than among those who had. Odier, 
however, was the first who set on foot the inquiry with 
exactitude, and he found (Bibl. Britannique, 1814) that 
in the case of females the mean duration of life for the 
married woman of 25 was above 36 years, while for the 
unmarried it was about 30^. At 30 there was a differ^ 
ence of four years in favour of the married, at 33 two 
years, and so on. With regard to men, we gather from 
Deparcieuz's, and the Amsterdam Tables, that the mor- 
tality of those from 30 to 45 years of age is 27 per cent, 
for the unmarried, while it is but 18 for the married; 
and that for 41 bachelors who attain the age of 40, there 
are 78 married men. The difference becomes still more 
striking as age advances. At the age of 60 there are but 
22 unmarried men alive for 48 married; at 70, 11 
bachelors for 27 married men, and at 80, for the three 
bachelors who may chance to be alive, there are nine 
Benedicts. The same proportion very nearly holds good 
with respect to the female sex ; 72 married women« for 
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mainly founded on the observation of mor- 
tality on the Government Tables ; but as it 
appears to refer to a particular class of per- 
sons, it is but a naked confirmation of the as- 
sumed fact. 

The practice now very general among assur- 
ance offices of having sets of tables, called 
participating and non-participating, is not, 
perhaps, of the least importance ; the latter, 
which is the lower rate, being adapted to 
persons who effect assurances for short pe- 
riods on the lives of their debtors, and who 
desire to do so at the lowest possible rate, 
beyond which they are calculated to divert 
the attention of the uninitiated in the business 
of life assurance from the more important 
object of reaping a greater benefit by ulterior 
profits, to attain which the original and fun- 
example, attain the age of 45, while only 52 unmarried 
reach the same term of life. M. Caspar, in conclusion, 
considers the point as now incontestably settled, that in- 
both sexes marriage is conducive to longevity. To this we 
may likewise add, that the effect of locality upon life may 
at no distant period become the subject of tabular distinc- 
tion as regards premiums, it appearing from the last 
report of the Registrar-General for Lancashire that in 
the Ulverstone district one person in four attains the age 
of 70, in Lancashire 1 in 6, in Preston 1 in 15, in Man- 
cheater 1 in 17, and in Liverpool 1 in 20 only. 
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dameutal principle as to our investments in 
matters of life assurance must still remain as 
our fixed rule — namely, by making annual 
payments in the shape of premiums, to secure 
to our representatives the largest possible sum 
in gross, or relieve ourselves, by diminishing 
the burden of such yearly payments at a time 
vyhen we may feel its pressure ; and whether 
this can be done through the medium of an 
assurance office, or a savings' bank, prudent 
and cautious deliberation only can determine. 
In the latter, the contribution and profits are 
at all times correctly ascertained and ac- 
counted for, so that at any given day the con- 
tributor can view the progress he is making 
in the object he contemplates ; and if he fails 
in carrying out the same, his little wealth is 
still under his own control and disposition. 
Not so with an assurance-^r-he may make con- 
tributions of premiums for a series of years, 
but should he in any succeeding year omit to 
make good his yearly payment within the pre- 
scribed time (e) all is lost, and he may in vain 

(e) The practice of restricting the time or days of 
grace for payment of the premium to 30 days, and in 
some offices even to a shorter period, to avoid an abso- 
lute forfeiture of the policy is, to say the least of it, 
inequitable and arbitrary. In the Equitable Society, a 
case occurred, in which the party insured his life for 
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appeal to the clemency and consideration of 
the office for a restitution of his rights ; in 
vain he may plead ignorance, inadvertence, 

£5000, and having changed his residence, the usual 
notice from the office did not reach him, and having 
through mere casual inadvertence omitted to pay his 
premium, the forfeiture of his policy was the subse- 
quence; the omission, however, being brought to his 
mind, he, by an appeal to the directors, and a compli« 
ance with the ordinary requisitions as to health, and 
payment of penalty, ultimately obtained a new policy, 
the effect of which, however, was to exclude him from 
all the benefits in profits which had anteriorly arisen, and 
which the society pocketed as so much clear gain, irre- 
spective of the ulterior advantages to be reaped by such 
a capital being worked at compound interest, against 
which he appealed, again and again, to the tender mer- 
cies of the directors. Their laws, like those of the Medea 
and Persians, were unalterable, however stringent and 
arbitrary. These cases have been of frequent occurrence 
in the Equitable and other offices, and have as frequently 
infficted the most cruel disappointment, in some instances 
absolute ruin and destitution to widows and orphans, as 
the substitute for once contemplated independence. 
Ought such an arbitrary rule to exist in a society for 
mutual assurance, in which the immunities and rights 
of its members ought, at least in principle, to be balanced, 
and where fraud is not imputable ? The terms usually 
imposed on the forfeiture of a policy for non-payment 
of a premium — namely, payment of a fine, and satisfac'> 
tory proof of the health of a party — are as to the latter 
frequently an insuperable difficulty, and calculated to 
open a door to fraud against the assured ; for if on sub- 
mittlDg to the scrutiny of the society's medical officer^ 
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or inability, whether temporary or arising 
from reverse of circumstances, as to the cause 
of his unfortunate departure from his engage- 
ment; the answer is, " Sir, your policy is for- 
feited, and all you have contributed is irrevo- 
cably lost.'* 

We have no adequate means afforded us 
beyond actual experience, when dearly bought, 
for testing either the liberality, integrity, or 
stability of a proprietary company ; neither 
the names attached nor the capital guaranteed 
can be made either subservient or available 
without the aid of one or other of Her Ma- 
jesty's courts at Westminster Hall ; and if 
honourable dealing is not rigidly regarded, it 
is more than probable that a proprietary body 
may, in the hour of danger, show less zeal for 
the interests of the assured, than a mutual 
guarantee society, in which the interests of 
each individual are identified with his co-mem- 
bers; when, therefore, we see at the head of 
a prospectus — Capital, one million, two mil- 
lions, or perhaps five millions, it must neces- 

it should be found that by accident or any other cause 
the health of the assured may not come within a corre- 
sponding standard, as on the policy being effected, he is 
at once told that the office will not renew the policy other 
than at a premium, which may be either very exorbitant, 
or far beyond his ability to pay. 
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sarily be understood to be almost valueless as 
to any benefit it will confer on any other 
persons than the proprietors themselves, under 
colour of which, however, a superstrecture of 
wealth is raised of no ordinary magnitude. The 
architectural materials of a proprietary office, 
as already observed, are shares of a transferable 
nature ; for instance, 20 shares of 50/. each, 
on which perhaps 2J per cent, has been paid, 
are originally worth just the amount of the 
money paid for them as so much paid-up 
capital, and as the insurance office increases 
in years, so the value of the shares becomes 
greater by the share of profits periodically 
added thereto (/), besides bearing a large per 

(/) The following will show the vast profits attendant 
on the operations of proprietary companies, by contrasting 
the highest market value of the shares of a few of the 
principal offices, with the prices originally paid for those 
shares. 
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centage of interest, all of which the unlucky 
assured pay for ; whilst in a mutual assurance 
society the advantage thus conferred on the 
shareholders would form part of the general 
stock, for the benefit of the contributors 
themselves. 

Hence, mutual societies are evidently the 
best adapted to fulfil all the legitimate objects 
of life assurance; they are essentially benefit 
societies upon an extended scale; whatever 
surplus or profit is produced is divided 
amongst themselves at stated periods ; what- 
ever is taken more than is necessary to meet 
the society's engagements is returned. The 
disadvantage arising to a mutual society 
without a subscribed capital in its early outset 
is that of throwing an undue weight of ex- 
penses upon its accumulating funds ; but if 
provided with a small temporary capital, to 
protect it against adverse fluctuation, and the 
unavoidable expenses which attend the infancy 
of almost every speculation, the society would 
have recourse to that medium, and subse- 
quently repay its obligations, when maturity 
and a few successful years had sufficiently 
fostered its funds. In these times, and ac- 
cording to the ordinary rates of premiums 
now charged, a mutual society which is con- 
ducted with ordinary prudence may confi- 
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dently look for success as certain, and a 
career of uninterrupted prosperity, by its funds 
at all times exceeding its present liabilities ; 
and whatever such excess may be, it is profit, 
and ought to be returned to the members 
whose funds have yielded the same. The 
most fruitful source of profit, perhaps, to an 
assurance society, has arisen out of an excess 
in the mortality of the representative table 
above that of its actual experience (5^), to 

(ff) The result of this experience in the Equitable and 
Scottish Widows' Fund offices, which have adopted the 
Northampton Tables, and as a consequence very high 
premiums, has been in the former 100 to 87> and in the 
latter 100 to 57; thus, where the table expected 100 
would die, the number of defuncts was only 57» being 
43 less than the predictions of the table. The North- 
ampton Table, it will be remembered, was formed from 
the Burial Registers of Northampton, between the years 
1741 and 1780, and was the only one used by assurance 
offices for a considerable period. The Carlisle Table, 
which is now adopted by several offices, was formed 
from materials which had reference to a subsequent 
period, namely, from 1779 to 1787> and is considered 
the most correct representative of healthy life of the two. 
The Equitable Table (as it is called) was formed from the 
experience of the Equitable Society, from its commence- 
ment to 1829, by a comparison of which with the North- 
ampton Tables, a progressive increase in longevity has 
been established ; other proofs of which may be collected 
from the more recent experience of the Scottish Provident 
office, in which 68 deaths only had occurred for every 
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which may be added the realization of a 
greater per centage than 3Z., upon which these 
tables are calculated ; to prevent, however, an 
unnecessary accumulation of this excess of 
capital, a restraint is usually put, so that few 
offices suffer this surplus to accumulate beyond 
a certain number of years, or some lives 
would be most unfairly benefited at the ex- 
pense of others ; thus from decennial to 
annual divisions of the surplus, the nearer 
they approach to the latter, the sooner they 
reach even-handed justice. 

In conclusion, there is another point inti- 
mately connected with justice and honourable 
dealing, which is, that the representatives of 
persons who die by suicide, duelling, oi* the 
hands of justice, are restricted by many com- 
panies to such a value of their policies only 
as the latter may submit to pay. The Ami- 
cable office goes further, and refunds to the 
representatives the amount of contributions 
or premiums not exceeding the sum assured. 
Other offices, with apparent liberality, declare 
that their policies, in the hands of a third 
party, are not forfeited in cases of suicide, &c.; 

100 that might have been expected according to the 
Government tables, and less than a half of what would 
have occurred according to the Northampton Table. 
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it may, however, be regarded as singular, that 
life assurance societies in general, whilst they 
profess to rank with the most philanthropic 
of institutions, as best calculated to enable the 
provident and benevolent part of the com- 
munity to guard against calamities which are 
too frequently the consequence of premature 
death, meet cases of self-destruction with the 
most heartless apathy ; so that under the pre- 
text of imaginary fraud, the benevolent inten- 
tion of the unfortunate victim is frustrated, 
and perhaps a suitable provision wrested from 
the hands of a widow and orphans. If it is 
true, as stated by those who are most compe- 
tent to form a correct judgment on the sub- 
ject, that the number of suicides in England 
does not exceed a thousand annually, (among 
whom few are of the class of persons who 
usually effect assurance on their lives,) the 
cases occurring to an individual office must be 
comparatively rare, even within a period of 
twenty years ; and in the absence of all proof 
of a wilful fraud, beyond the belief that the 
act is ascribable either to a diseased state of 
the mental faculties, or to passions which or- 
dinary judgment cannot restrain, the infliction 
of so arbitrary a penalty as a forfeiture is 
wholly incompatible with honourable dealing, 
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and the principles which assurance companies 
profess to uphold. The conditions of a policy 
(of which the assured are generally left in 
ignorance) usually declare it void in case of 
suicide, the legal effect of which is a forfeiture 
of all benefit thereunder. This has been con- 
firmed by a case recently decided by the 
Judges in the Exchequer Chamber, on a 
bill of exception in an action brought by the 
representatives of one Schwabe against the 
Argus Company, in which it was held, that a 
party assured, holding his policy in his own 
hands, who might commit suicide, forfeits his 
policy, and the office is not bound to pay the 
amount. In this case, however, the office, 
before the commencement of the action, went 
the length of offisring a return of all the pre- 
miums paid. A return of the money contri- 
buted, with interest, would perhaps in all 
cases best accord with justice. 

Having now referred to the most material 
points to be considered by persons as to the 
selection of an office, whether mutual or pro- 
prietary, it remains to detail, with sufficient 
minuteness, the comparative merits of each 
in the order in which they have been succes- 
sively established. 
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AMICABLE. 

This society (which for its antiquity takes 
precedence of every other institution of the 
like nature), in its original constitution being 
wholly unaided by any graduated scale of 
premiums, adopted the philanthropic prin- 
ciple of making each subscriber pay the same 
quantum of premium, whether young or old, 
so that the ultimate benefit was reaped in a 
larger amount by the older than the younger 
of the lives, the total of contributions by the 
latter being greater than by the former; but 
succeeding years introduced many wholesome 
regulations into the management of the busi- 
ness of the society, until it reached its pre- 
sent maturity. The last charter granted to 
this society prescribes a certain test as a rule 
for the future government and application of 
its funds, that is to say, 

1st. That in every year a valuation was to 
be made of all the premiums payable on 
existing policies, and of all the assets and 
liabilities of the society, and the sum as* 
certained which the society could afford 
to pay on every share as it became a 
claim. 
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2ndly. That the aggregate of the profits of 
every preceding seven years was to be 
divided by the number of shares (A) which 
had become claims during the same pe- 
riod, so as to ascertain the actual divi- 
dend to be paid on every share which 
became a claim in that year; and the 
calculation to be made according to a 
table of mortality deduced from the ex- 
perience of the society, and each share 
being guaranteed to produce £200, inde- 
pendently of profits. This, with other 
calculations prescribed by the above 
charier, give to the society a system for 
distribution of its funds, by strictly arith- 
metical deduction. 

UNION. 

The first proprietary establishment for the 
assurance of lives was the Union, and com- 
menced business at a time when it was so 
imperfectly understood, as to be regarded 
alike hazardous to the assurer and the as- 
sured, consequently the expectation of the 
latter was realized with greater certainty, 

(A) Sums assured in this office are in shares, each of 
which are now guaranteed at £200. 
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only by a subscribed capital being raised in 
aid of the contribution fund, by which they 
guaranteed the full payment of the sums as- 
sured. And to persons who preferred the 
security of a subscribed capital, this office has 
taken the lead of several of its contempora- 
ries, by awarding to the assured a liberal share 
of profits by septennial divisions, which under 
their present regimen are calculated not on 
the premium, but the sums assured, besides 
giving the assured the option of insuring with 
or without profits, in the latter of which the 
rates of premiums, being lower than in the 
former, are made to suit the convenience of 
persons who effect policies for short periods, 
for a temporary purpose only, in which the 
assured receives merely the amount of his po- 
licy, a practice now adopted by nearly all the 
proprietary offices. 

LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Within the brief period of seven years, the 
Union found a competitor in this office, which 
became incorporated by royal charter, (i) but 

(t) Few assurance companies have availed themselves 
of the additional powers conferred on the Crown to grant 
charters of incorporation by the statute 6 Geo. IV. c. 91» 
although the same may be obtained with increased faci- 
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which did not until the year 1831 yield to 
the principle of allowing the assured, whose 
policies were of five years' duration, a par- 
ticipation in the profits (which after re^ 
serving a portion thereof, not exceeding one- 
tenth, to be carried forward to the next quin- 
quennial division), equal to two-thirds^ to be 
added as a bonus to the sum assured, with 
the benefit also of exemption from any share 

lities and diminished expenses, but have adopted the 
more general practice of obtaining Acts of Parliament, 
to enable them merely to sue and be sued. Some of the 
newly established companies have, however, availed them- 
selves of the general powers conferred by recent Acts 
of Parliament as regard friendly societies and joint-stock 
companies, viz. 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, 2 Will. IV. c. 37, 4 & 
5 Will. IV. c. 40, and 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. And among 
the Acts passed in the last sessions was the lOth and 1 1th 
Vict. c. 78, intituled, "An Act for the Registration, In- 
corporation, and Regulation of Joint Stock Companies,'^ 
whereby it is provided that in addition to the particulars 
which the promoters of every company are by the Act 
(7 & 8 Vict. c. 110) required to return to the office for 
registration of joint-stock companies, such promoters 
shall also return to the office the following additional 
particulars : 1st. The amount of proposed capital of the 
company; and 2ndly. The amount and niunber of shares 
into which the same is to be divided ; and in the event 
of dissolution or ultimate incorporation by Act of Par- 
liament or royal charter, so as to be withdrawn from the 
operation of the present Acts, that due notice thereof 
shall be given to the registrar of joint-stock companies. 
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in the expenses of management, which fall 
exclusively on the corporation. 

EQUITABLE. 

As upwards of forty years succeeded the 
London before any other assurance office was 
established, it might be inferred that the 
business of life assurance progressed slowly, 
but whether owing to prejudice or the exor- 
bitant premiums then charged, however justi- 
fied by the extraordinary mortality which 
not unfrequently occurred in the principal 
cities and towns in the kingdom about the 
period referred to, by the prevalence of con- 
tagious and epidemic disorders, experience 
only can supply the place of positive data ; 
suffice it to say, that large profits were the 
result of the business as carried on by the two 
contending proprietary offices, and as profits 
so gained were, in a corresponding ratio, held 
to be so much loss to the persons who had 
contributed towards the fund which had 
yielded those profits, that simple but indis- 
putable fact naturally enough gave rise to 
the formation of the Equitable Society, on 
the principle of mutual contributionship (A), 

Qc) The constitutioa of the Equitable Society, as ori- 
ginally framed, has been essentially perverted by certain 
c 
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or as it is more generally understood, ^^ mu- 
tual a^suranceC* and " muttuil guarantee!'' but 
under rules and regulations more scientific 
than those on which the Amicable Society 
had been conducted, inasmuch as the funds 
were accumulated under a graduated scale 
(founded on the most accurate data that could 
6e then collected), and for the exclusive benefit 
of those who contributed them, and who, 
although really and properly the arbiters of 
the issue attendant on the due administration 
and application of those funds, yet it would 
appear that the dread of a Call to satisfy 
apprehended deficiencies was then regarded 
by many with as much fear as it is now held 

ezclusire rights and privileges, originated by certain bye- 
laws, which in effect have occasioned a most unequal, 
not to say unjust, distribution of its funds, by bestowing 
on the policy-holders of one generation that portion which 
properly belongs to another ; for instance, persons who 
effected assurances in that office in 1837 would, by the 
operation of one of those bye-laws, succeed to partake of 
the profits sooner than those who effected assurances 
twenty years earlier, which at once explains the cause of 
the vast difference in the marketable value of their poli- 
cies, and affords an additional proof of the mischiefs re- 
sulting from the long interval between the periods of 
apportioning the profits, which are decennial, a practice 
repudiated by nearly all other establishments of the kind 
as opposed to just and honest principles. 
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by all to be ridiculous ; hence the true appli- 
cation of the principle of mutual assurance 
could only be by the contributors or members 
mutually guaranteeing for each other's fulfil- 
ment of the society's engagements^ aided by 
their common fund, and its adaptation for the 
benefit of all, without even the presence of 
personal liability, although not then so gene- 
rally understood (Z). Chimerical, however, as 
were the prejudices against the Equitable So- 
ciety, it cannot be denied that its career was 
eminently successful, although another 40 
years passed by ere they found a compe- 
titor (m). In this society, the members are 
entitled to the surplus income under certain 
restrictions, one of which is, that the num- 
ber which is entitled to a share thereof is 
constantly limited to 5000 of the members 
who have been longest in the society; and, 
as they die ofi*, the vacancy thus occasioned 

0) So stronfi^ were the prejudices against the principle 
espoused by the Equitable Society, whether from the 
apprehended danger of an increase of establishments of 
the kind (similar institutions being then almost wholly 
unknown in France and other foreign countries), or lack- 
ing a pecuniary inducement or the bon& fides of a pro- 
prietary, the Government refused to grant a charter on 
the society applying for one. 

(m) The London Life Association, established in 1806. 
c2 
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is filled up by the next policy-holder in 
order of date, and, according to the number 
now assured, a person may be a member 
twenty years ere he can be one of the chosen 
number. 

WESTMINSTER. 

This society, in following the example set 
by the London Assurance as to the application 
of profits, came to the resolution some ten 
years since of conferring upon the assured the 
benefit of a participation therein, by making 
certain aiid specific additions^ by way of bonus 
to their policies, which is understood to be 
equal to one per cent, per annum on the sum 
assured. 

PELICAN. 

This office has likewise found it necessary 
to succumb to the prevailing system of making 
a return of some portion of the surplus pre- 
miums to the assured, in aid of which a higher 
scale of premium than the one formerly adopted 
was deemed essential ; and at the end of every 
seven years, after such a deduction for charges 
and management as may be thought reason- 
able, the directors propose to return to the 
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holders of policies not less than a moiety of 
such surplus, which may be appropriated 
either by an immediate payment, in reduc- 
tion of the future annual premiums, or as 
an addition to the policy. 

GLOBE. 

Whilst unyielding to the principle of divid- 
ing profits, the Globe Assurance Company 
hold out no inducement to those who desire 
to benefit by a participation therein, nor are 
their rates of premium materially below those 
of many other contemporaneous offices which 
divide profits with the assured. 

ALBION. 

This office also slumbered over the old state 
of things, until aroused by the attractive allure- 
ments held out by other offices of more modern 
origin, when four-fifths of the profits were 
proffered to the assured on policies effected 
ulterior to May, 1844, to be returned trien- 
nially by either of the three modes adopted by 
the Pelican. Policy holders, anterior to that 
period, are left to abide by their original com- 
pact. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

This company being incorporated by royal 
charter in like manner as the London Assur- 
ance, have determined on following the pre- 
cedent of the latter by conceding a portion of 
their profits on policies effected ulterior to the 
commencement of the year 1842, which it is 
understood is equal to two-thirds thereof, to be 
ascertained septennially, but not to apply to 
policies unless of three years^ standing, with 
the option of having the same applied in re- 
duction of the annual premiums or augmenta- 
tion of the sum assured. 

LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

The London Life Association is distinguish- 
able from the London Assurance Company 
(although sometimes mistaken for the latter), 
as adapting its principles to those of the Equit- 
able Society, without however subjecting the 
assured to the arbitrary restrictions imposed 
by the latter. Thus, in the London Life Asso- 
ciation, the assured are made participators in 
the entire surplus profits, which at short pe- 
riods are applied in the gradual diminution of 
the annual premiums, until the same wholly 
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cease to be payable, should the assured live 
long enough, (which many have, without ex- 
ceeding the ordinary duration of life). By more 
recent regulations seven annual premiums 
must be contributed to entitle the party to 
share in the profits. In this office persons may 
also assure at reduced rates of premiums with- 
out profits. 

ROCK. 

Few companies have pursued a more steady 
and undeviating course of business than the 
Rock, which for upwards of forty years has 
yielded to the assured no inconsiderable share 
of their surplus capital, as will be seen by their 
last published statement referable thereto (n); 
and although their accustomed plan of limit- 
ing the share of profits to two-thirds yield less 
than might be acquired in a mutual assurance 

(n) It is understood that the capital of this company, 
now invested in government securities, is little short of 
£3,000,000 in amount, respecting which a meeting has 
been lately convened, to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency " Of extending the power given to the directors 
by one of their bye-laws, to the extent of authorizing 
loans and advances on the policies of the company, and 
investment in and loans on the security of debentures of 
railway companies, when it shall appear advisable to the 
directors." 
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society, yet it must not be forgotten that this 
office has distributed large amounts of profits 
at a time when other similar establishments 
have wholly excluded policy holders from any 
such benefit, and which must afford a strong 
inducement to those who desire the positive in 
preference to mere expectancy or promise. 
In this office the profits are applied by either 
of the usual modes^ i. e. reduction of pre- 
miums or augmentation of policy. 

PROVIDENT. 

This company (o), at stated periods, ascer- 
tain what proportion of profits they intend for 
the assured, but whether it is equal to one- 
third, two-thirds, or the like of the surplus 
capital, must depend on the state of the mate- 
rials at the time the calculations are made, 
the whole amount of premiums paid by the 

(o) In reference to this office it may not be out of 
place here to remark, that few men have displayed 
greater skill and ability in the management of an in- 
surance office, or in detecting and exposing the impolicy 
of the too rapid increase of rival establishments, than 
the late Mr. Barber Beaumont ; and, to crown a life of 
great usefulness, he has bequeathed a most magnificent 
sum for the formation of an institution for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 
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assured during the preceding seven years, 
and the original deposits paid by the share- 
holders being the component parts of such 
calculation, the result of which, on one or 
two occasions, has yielded a liberal return of 
the surplus income, which is either added to 
the policy or applied in reduction of pre- 
miums. 

HOPE. 

The assured in this ofEce are entitled to two- 
thirds of the profits by septennial divisions, 
with the like option as to the application 
thereof as in the preceding office, which must, 
however, be formally notified to the office by 
six months' notice in writing. 

EAGLE. 

In this office three-fourths of the profits are 
allotted to the assured septennially, with the 
usual option of having the same added to the 
policy, or applied in reduction of premiums. 

This office has also, for many years, adopted 
the plan of taking female lives at a reduced 
rate of premiums, under the prevailing opinion 
that their lives are of superior value to those 
of the opposite sex. 

c 3 
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WEST OF ENGLAND. 

The assured in this office are made partici- 
pators in the disposable surplus; premiums 
to be periodically ascertained, and in such 
proportions as in the discretion of the directors 
may be determined, with the like option as to 
the application thereof, as given by the pre- 
ceding office, to be formally notified by writing, 
after such division shall have been announced. 

NORWICH UNION. 

The Norwich Union Society was the fourth 
office established on the principle of mutual 
assurance, and for a long season maintained 
a distinguished reputation for permanently 
yielding the most important advantages of 
life assurance to its members, in comparison to 
several of its proprietary contemporaries ; but, 
when almost surfeited with success, individual 
authority interposed its arbitrary sway, and, as 
a natural consequence, aroused hostile feel- 
ings, which put in motion a torrent of malig- 
nity against the institution, and forced upon it 
an investigation into its previous management, 
the result of which disclosed circumstances 
which led alike to the antidote and prospect 
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of resuscitation of its former high character. 
In this society, the surplus funds are shared 
among its members by periodical divisions, 
in proportion to the amount of premiums 
contributed by additions to their policies. 

ATLAS. 

This office, without binding itself to any 
specific apportionment of profits, professes to 
yield to the assured a liberal share thereof, 
but which is understood to be such a portion 
as shall remain, after a deduction for expenses 
of management and compensation for the 
guaranteed capital (p), to be determined by 
the directors, and to be ascertained every 
seven years, with the option of having the 
same added to the policies, or applied in re- 
duction of future annual premiums. 

NORTH BRITISH. 
CALEDONIAN. 

Both these offices were established at nearly 
the same period, and yield to the assured a 

(p) According to the market table of shares, as regards 
the Atlas, the compensation here referred to is of no or- 
dinary nature ; £5 per share originally paid, now yielding 
an annual income of nearly three times the amount sub- 
scribed. 
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share of profits, four-fifths of which are pe- 
riodically set apart for the assured by the 
North British, and four-sixths by the Caledo- 
nian, with the usual option as to appropria- 
tion. Persons may also assure in these of- 
fices at a reduced rate of premium, without 
profits. 

SUN. 

Upwards of thirty years ago, the Sun com- 
menced business as a proprietary establish- 
ment. In the life department, the assured 
were excluded from any share of the profits, 
the whole of which were allotted to the share- 
holder as a suitable return (to use their own 
words) for their capital employed in the for- 
mation of the society. Within a very few 
years, however, the Sun, like most other 
proprietary offices, determined on the expe- 
diency of holding out some more tempting 
inducement, as a means of competing with 
rival offices, and accordingly submitted to 
give up a moiety of the profits of the con- 
cern to persons who might thereafter assure 
with them ; but, as if mindful of the olden 
adage, " to retain the spoon with the longest 
handle," the boon thus conferred was not with- 
out its precautionary reservation ; thus, in case 
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of necessity (quaere, what necessity ?), the so- 
ciety declares that a portion of the profits so 
proposed to be yielded, should be retained by 
them as a reserve fund ; and by a recently pub- 
lished prospectus, this society now proposes to 
make a division of such portion of the profits 
only as in the discretion of the managers may 
seem most to the advantage of all parties in- 
terested (y.) 

{q) The term "all parties interested" must be re- 
garded as somewhat hypothetical, or a reservation point- 
ing to the shareholders as the recipients of a large share 
of the proffered bounty, the natural inference being, 
that where their interests are so directly opposed to those 
of the assured, the discretion of the managers will lead 
to a preponderating bias in favour of the former ; the 
loss to the one being a gain by the other in a corre- 
sponding ratio (vide Share List, p. 15, as it applies to 
this particular office); thus, where £10 per share was 
originally paid, it has been augmented by the periodical 
gatherings of dividends and profits to £47 capital, thereby 
yielding to the shareholder a per centage of £370 for the 
deposit so paid ; a suitable return truly for the capital 
employed in the formation of the society, and for the 
protection of the assured against a risk as imaginary as 
the insolvency of the establishment itself. In the Hand- 
in-Hand Society, (which took up the business of life as- 
surance about the same time, the Sun determined to 
concede a share of their profits), the Mutual Assurance 
principle was adopted, fortified with an already subscribed 
capital ; and if it be assumed, as it fairly may be, that 
each of these offices makes a division of profits, say 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 

The Scottish Widows' Fund (r) and Life 
Assurance Society was the next in order esta- 
blished after the Equitable Society on the 
principle of mutual assurance, and claims 
affinity to that august establishment, as to its 
intrinsic merits ; nevertheless, eschewing the 
errors of the latter as to the periodical division 
of the surplus funds, which in this office is 
septennial, when the assured who have been 
members five years become participants of two- 
thirds f and entitled in expectancy to the remain- 
ing one-third^ the same being made a reserve 
fund until the next division of profits, when it 
becomes available as a divisible fund, in like 
manner as on the preceding division, with the 

£30,000, at any given period the whole of that sum would 
f^o into the pockets of the assured in the one, whilst in 
the other less than one-half might reach that destination; 
and where the entire surplus fund is thus left to accu- 
mulate for the benefit of the assured, and to improve at 
compound interest, the result will considerably more than 
double the advantage to be derived, where one-half of the 
fund will be exhausted by the shareholders. 

(r) This name is somewhat anomalous and unbe- 
fitting ; it must be understood, however, that the society 
was originally modelled under a scheme for limiting its 
business to the making provisions for the widows of 
■ubscribers only. 
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option of having such profits, when declared, 
applied in redaction of the annual premiums, 
or added to the sura assured. 



EUROPEAN. 

The assured are entitled to two-thirds of the 
profits by septennial divisions, to be calculated 
on the amount of premiums paid, which will 
be added to the sums assured ; and may pay 
thjBir premiums by half-yearly or quarterly 
instalments, or for a limited number of years, 
at a corresponding increase of premiums be- 
yond the ordinary rate, as may be agreed 
upon. 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL (s). 

The assured in this oflSce are entitled to 
three fourths of the profits by septennial divi- 

(8) In the year in which tbis company was formed, 
two societies commenced business on the principle of 
mutual assurance, coupled with benevolent objects, such 
as annuities and allowances to members and the like, — 
namely, the General Benefit, and Mutual Assurance, which 
have since been added to by the Friends' Provident, Na^ 
tUmal Provident, Provident Clubs, Provident Clerks, 
Temperance Provident, Wesley an Provident, and Operative 
Mutual; and it cannot be doubted that societies so con- 
stituted as these are, will tend ffreaXlj to diminish the 
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sions, to be appropriated either in reduction 
of the annual premiums, or in augmentation 
of the sum assured. 

IMPERIAL (0. 

In this office a return of four-fifths o{ the 
profits is made to the assured quinquennially 
by either of the following modes ; that is to 
say, — by a present cash payment, or in reduc- 
tion of the future annual premiums. 

ECONOMIC. 

The Economic as originally constituted was 
proprietary, allowing the assured a participa- 

business and numbers of benefit clubs, as embracing all 
the essential objects of the latter, judicious management 
and undoubted security being now imposed on them by 
legislative enactments. 

(t) In a case recently tried at the Warwick assize 
against this company, the point at issue was " spitting 
of blood." That trial being the third which had taken 
place on the same issue, in all of which a verdict was 
returned against the company, who sought to resist a 
claim upon a policy of £2000, the expenses of which 
trials most probably exceeded the amount of the claim. 
So determined a resistance, where the evidence was obvi- 
ously equivocal, must not only tend to negative the 
belief that the directors acted with proper discretion, 
but also to show the importance of resorting to arbitra- 
tion in such cases where practicable. 
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tion in the profits, to the extent of three- 
fourths, the remaining one-fourth being made 
a reserve fund for the final extinguishment of 
the originally subscribed capital. That object 
having been recently efiected, the Economic 
now ranks as a mutual assurance society, by 
yielding to its members the full benefit of all 
the surplus capital^ to be apportioned among 
them every five years, with the option of having 
the same applied in reduction of premiums or 
augmentation of the policy. 

The year (1823) in which the Economic 
started, and following year, were fertile in 
the growth of assurance companies, namely. 
Law Life, Edinburgh Alliance, Asylum, Cle- 
rieal. Medical, and Palladium, besides other 
societies of local interest (u)^ and it may not 

(tf) The Leeds and Yorkshire, Manchester, and Kent, 
are of the number established at this time ; since which 
the Yorkshire^ Halifax and Bradford, Halifax, Bradford 
and Keighley, Preston and North Lancaster, Nottingham 
and Derby, Sheffield and Rotheram, have been added to the 
list, and are chiefly of local interest and importance, — 
the three first and last of which promise to the assured 
a share of profits ; the others are solely proprietary, and 
make no such promise or return. The Manchester has 
lately resolved on a dissolution, and to transfer the life 
department to the Pelican office, under the novel circum- 
stance that their rules restrict them from taking a higher 
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be unfitting in this place to arrange under one 
general view the societies which have been 
formed under the immediate auspices of the 
legal profession ; that is to say, — 

LAW LIFE, 

LEGAL AND GENERAL, 

EQUITY AND LAW, 

SOLICITORS' AND GENERAL. 

These rival institutions, each of which is 
supported by a large and influential body of 
the learned profession, (who, as shareholders, 
have necessarily an important stake in the 
success of the respective establishments to 
which they belong,) yield nearly the same 
benefits to the assured ; that is to say, four- 
fifths of the profits which are allotted every 
seven years, with the option of adding such 
profits to the policy, or in reduction of the 
future premiums to which the "Legal and 
General" adds the privilege of receiving the 
same in present money: its premiums are 
also a shade lower than the two first-named 
offices; female lives are also taken upon a 
lower scale. The " Solicitors and General " 

dividend than £5 per cent, until a period which may be 
almost as remote as the union of the two poles. 
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add the option of insuring under the partici- 
pation and non-participation scales of pre- 
mium, and restricts the shareholders from 
taking any interest out of the profits fund 
beyond four per cent, for th^ir guaranteed 
capital. The period of division of profits is 
also triennial after the first five years, and 
thus it approximates nearer to the principle 
of mutual assurance than the three other 
establishments ; their premiums are also a 
shade lower than their contemporaries'. An- 
other peculiar feature of this office, as it 
regards the shareholders* fifth of the profits, 
is, that a moiety of the same is made available 
to pay extra commission (op) to professional 

(d?) The practice adopted by proprietary offices^ of 
allowing commission to solicitors and agents, has long 
been viewed with suspicion, as having a tendency to 
compromise professional integrity, or at least to influence 
their judgment; the bribe thus offered being intended 
as an inducement to recommend their friends and clients 
to select such offices as will allow the commission, in 
preference to those which not only refuse to pay com- 
mission, but regard such a practice as a misappropriation 
of funds properly belonging to more legitimate claimants ; 
whilst, therefore, some offices have withheld the tempting 
bait, others have bestowed it with a liberal hand ; hence it 
was not very marvellous that the professional community 
should have taken the business into their own hands, 
in order to secure as well the benefit of agency as that 
of shareholder; and although it is stated that many 
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agents, as an inducement for them to bestow 
more than their ordinary zeal in promoting 
the interests of the society ; and as the success 
of the office must essentially depend on the 
active and pqWerful aid and influence thus 
fostered, the boon so conferred being the 
voluntary gift of the shareholders themselves, 
it is reasonable to surmise that the assured 
will not be left without its beneficial influence. 

EDINBURGH. 
In this office the assured may either parti- 
cipate in the profits to the extent otfour-ffths^ 
or secure a precise sum at reduced rates with- 
out profits. The proprietors are also restricted 
from taking any part of the premium fund to 
meet the interest on their capital. 

SCOTTISH UNION. 

TwO'thirds of the profits are periodically 
allotted to the assured in this society^ with 

thousands of pounds are yearly expended by the " Law 
life Society '' alone, in payment of commission, yet the 
success of that office shows, that whilst it trenches upon 
their funds on the one hand, it has at least yielded its 
beneficial results on the other by a vast extension of 
patronage, and proved beyond controversy that the 
business of life assurance is as successfully managed 
under a proprietary of solicitors as of mercantile men. 
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the option of adding the same to the sum 
assured, or applying it in reduction of the 
annual premiums, or persons may assure at a 
reduced scale of premiums without profits. 

ALLIANCE. 

After five annual payments of premiums the 
assured are entitled to a participation of profits, 
the quantum of which is in the discretion of 
the directors to determine, and not established 
by any fixed rule — with the usual option as to 
the application thereof. The proprietary of 
the Alliance, with a nominal capital of 
£5,000,000, except as to £50,000, which is 
paid up, rank as highly respectable. 

ASYLUM. 

The assured are not entitled to any share 
of the profits in this society. Persons of un- 
sound health are insurable in this office, at 
premiums determined by the directors, ac- 
cording to the supposed risk ; the assured 
have also the option of paying a portion only 
of the annual premium, for instance, one 
moiety, two-thirds, or the like, the unpaid 
portion being placed to his debit in the nature 
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of a loan at interest, an inducement originated 
by this office and now adopted by several 
others, but which must not be regarded by 
the assured without danger, for when the time 
arrives for repayment of the loan, if he fails 
in so doing, he will most likely be driven to 
the necessity of selling his policy, and thereby 
defeated in the long-cherished hope of bene^ 
fiting his family. 

CLERICAL. 

The Clerical, Medical, and General Society, 
in addition to the ordinary business of life 
assurance, also originated the plan for assuring 
the lives of persons of an unhealthy standard, 
in both of which departments the directors 
have very recently promulgated very flattering 
results, as an exemplification of the uniform 
progress and prosperity which have attended 
the society under their management, both as 
regards the selection of lives and prudent 
investment of their capital, coupled with 
sound data founded on twenty years of actual 
experience, by which the business as to the 
unhealthy lives can be safely and profitably 
conducted. The share of profits returned to 
the assured are estimated at five-sixths of the 
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total, and are apportioned every five years. 
This office also affords the assured the almost 
exclusive advantage, by reference to their 
books, of satisfying their minds as to the 
genuineness of their periodical balance sheet. 

PALLADIUM. 

The assured in this office participate in 
four-fifths of the profits, which are added 
every seventh year to policies, or the same 
may be applied in reduction of the future 
annual premiums, at the option of the assured. 
In this society the paid-up capital being small 
in amount^ the profits are not swallowed up to 
meet the interest and compensation for the 
same, as in many other offices. Policy-holders 
to the amount of £1000 may also attend and 
vote at the general meetings. 

CROWN. 

This company apportion among the assured, 
by septennial divisions, two-thirds of the pro- 
fits, with the usual option as to the same 
being applied in augmentation of the sum 
assured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums. The Crown also extends its business 
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to the assurance of the lives of persons de- 
viating from the common standard of health, 
and, unlike some proprietary offices, hold the 
premium fund unfettered with taxation to 
meet the compensation for the subscribed 
capital, which is however small. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Persons assured in this office are entitled to 
a periodical return of nine-tenths of the profits, 
to be applied either in diminution of pre- 
miums or by an increase in the sum assured, 
or, if preferred, by a present payment of the 
value in money. This office also proposes to 
advance loans at interest to the extent of nine- 
tenths of the value of the policy, a practice 
which, if generally adopted many years ago 
by the older established offices, might have 
avoided the forfeitures of thousands of policies 
and the preservation of almost as many fami- 
lies from destitution, to which such forfeitures 
too frequently lead (y). The members of this 

(y) The candid and open manner of giving publicity to 
the internal management of the business of an assurance 
office, as adopted by the University, Crown, Clerical, 
and some other offices, cannot be too much appreciated, 
as affording a test of their stability, and a due estimation 
of public confidence. 
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society are almost exclusively confined to 
clergymen. 



PROMOTER. 

This office has yielded to the popular plan 
of giving up a share of the profits to the as- 
sured, two-thirds of which are apportioned to 
them quinquennially. 



CLERGY. 

This society appears to have been originated 
by clergymen, on the principle of mutual as- 
surancCf and under the patronage of some of 
the highest church dignitaries, having for its 
object the two-fold benefit of efifecting assu- 
rance on the lives of clergymen, and raising a 
fund to secure provision for themselves, their 
wives, and children, either immediate, pro- 
gressive, or deferred, and to meet almost 
every possible contingency, in cases of sick- 
ness, incapacity, old age, &c. &c., having also 
other benevolent objects in view, the ramifica- 
tions of which are simplified by the prospectus 
of the society. 

D 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE. 

LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH EQUITABLE. 

The parent establishments of these offices 
are on the other side of the Tweed, each of 
which, however, adopted the mutual assurance 
principle, by a periodical apportionment of 
the profits among the assured. 

NATIONAL. 

A policy of five years' standing in this so- 
ciety will entitle the holder to a share of the 
profits, four-fifths of which will in the sixth 
and every succeeding year be applied in re- 
duction of the annual premiums (a plan of 
division to be preferred to many others at 
present in use), or persons may assure a given 
sum payable to themselves, should they attain 
a fixed or particular age, or at rates of pre- 
mium to cease at a stipulated age ; a feature 
somewhat new in the annals of life assurance. 

ARGUS. (;?) 

This office holds out no inducement in the 

{x) The Mentor, one of the defunct oflSces, some time 
since abandoned its ^reat prototype by an alliance with 
this office, to which it transferred its business. 
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shape of profits ; its rates of premium are 
however a shade lower than several other 
offices, (a) 

MUTUAL. 

The society which bears this name will not 
be misunderstood as to the principle on which 
it is based. Persons who are assured by this 
society for the whole term of life divide 
annually among themselves, in proportion to 
the number and amount of the premiums they 
have paid, the whole of the profits or surplus 
funds; and by a recently published statement 
of its operations for the past, the thriving con- 
dition of this society augurs fair prospects for 
the future, in which all its members have 
alike an equal interest and zeal in its main- 
tenance. 

(a) la reference to this office a case of a novel kind has 
lately occurred, in which the claim under the policy was 
resisted on the ground that the assured was affected with 
hernia, rupture, &c., and on the trial of the action the 
declaration was so adroitly framed as in legal etiquette 
to give the defendant's counsel the advantage of opening 
the case, and, as a consequence, the privilege of a reply, 
which had the effect desired on the minds of the jury, a 
verdict for the defendant being the result ; hut on a new 
trial that verdict was reversed. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding surely needs no comment. 
d2 
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UNIVERSAL. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

These offices, (6) although coetaneous with 
the Mutual, do not hold out corresponding 
inducements. The profits intended for the 
assured by the Universal being two-thirds^ (c) 
and by the United Kingdom three-fourths; 
by the former, however, the profits become 
divisible annually after fi\Q yearly premiums 
shall have been paid, and in both offices the 
profits will either be added to the sum insured 
or applied in reduction of the future annual 
premiums. The United Kingdom also pro- 
fesses to have originated the plan of giving 
credit for half the premium, which has been 
since adopted by many other offices, and 
which has been found more especially con- 
venient to persons who, although assured for 
the whole period of life, may yet contemplate 
the prospect of discontinuing the same when 
some particular object in connection therewith 

(5) These offices are distinguishable for extending 
their business to India, in many parts of which an agency 
is regularly established. 

(c) According to a published report of a meeting re- 
cently held by the directors of the Universal Company, 
£21,269 was stated to be the profits then divisible. 
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has been answered ; for instance, a person 
may assure for £500, the annual premium for 
which may be £10, one half whereof only 
need be paid for five years, with interest for 
the other half, the assured being a debtor to 
the oflSce for the unpaid half, and should the 
policy drop intermediately, the unpaid moiety 
becomes a loss to the office, which is still how- 
ever a gainer of the other moiety. 

LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 

The Licensed Victuallers' Society was esta- 
blished by that particular class from whom it 
takes its name, and proffers the advantage of 
allowing the assured to participate in the sur- 
plus capital accruing in the fire as well as life 
department to the extent of two-thirds; but as 
the lives of that class of persons are admitted 
to be below the common standard of health, 
and are usually deemed exceptionable lives in 
other offices, and as such, subjected to rates 
considerably higher than the ordinary rates of 
premium, the Licensed Victuallers' Society 
does not hold out a sufficient inducement to 
that portion of the community who are more 
especially candidates for the blessing of Ion- 
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gevity, the disproportion of doubtful lives in 
this society being too considerable. 



METROPOLITAN. 

This society was established upon the mu- 
tual principle, so far as that principle can be 
carried out as to profits, the whole of which are 
appropriated to the benefit of those members 
who shall have paid five annual premiums, 
and, as a pleasing adjunct, joins with the Scot- 
tish Widows' Fund Office in open disavowal 
of the practice adopted by many offices of 
exhausting its surplus income by commission 
to solicitors and others, (d) This society also 
adopts the now very general practice of having 
two classes of insurers, that is to say, members 
and non-members, the latter of whom being 
excluded from any share of profits, are charge- 
able with a lower rate of premium than the 
former. A distinguished feature of this office 
is to insure lives at a fixed per centage of pre- 
mium, by which a corresponding increase is 
made to a sum assured, so as to make the 
same, perhaps, four-fold where the policy is 
of sufficiently long duration 

(4) Fuie note, page 438. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT. 

The members of this society (e) consfitute 
the assured, and as such are entitled to all the 
benefits of mutual assurance by the entire sur- 
plus capital or profits being divisible among 
them, with the choice of having the same 
applied either in reduction of the future an- 
nual premiums, or by additions to the sum 
assured, coupled with other wholesome privi- 
leges, which give to the society a high claim 
to public patronage. 

PROTECTOR. 

The Protector unreservedly retains out of 
the surplus fund ten per cent, for the sub- 
scribed capital before the assured can partici- 
pate in the profits ; the rights of the parties 
being however thus ascertained in limine^ the 
policy holders are not absolutely left to the 
caprice of directors for the realization of the 
object desired. 

(e) This society is almost exclusive in restricting the 
members from selling or assigning their interest therein 
by anticipation. 
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YORK AND NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

This company does not profess to rank 
among those conferring a bonus on the as- 
sured ; their tables of premiums are, however, 
somewhat lower than many other offices. 

MINERVA. (/) 

The Minerva makes a periodical return of 
four-ffths of the profits to the assured, which 
may be applied either by augmentation of the 
sum assured or in reduction of premiums. (^) 
This office also follows the plan of the National 
as to insuring sums payable to persons pro- 
vided they attain a certain age, or to their re- 
presentatives in the event of intermediate 
death. 

(/) The importance of giving due notice to an office 
in cases of assignment or transfer of a policy has been 
recently made manifest in this office, the want of which 
having first led to a suit in equity, and next to that to 
an issue at law. 

ig) In their last periodical apportionment of profits 
the Minerva afforded a notable illustration of the advan- 
tage of assuring at those offices which make a return of 
profits. Their next return, which takes place during the 
present year, will not, it is hoped, diminish their well- 
earned reputation. 
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HAND-IN.HAND.(A) 

This old-established Society commenced the 
business of life assurance in 1836, fortified 
with their originally subscribed capital in the 
fire department, which is made subservient 
for the fulfilment of its engagements in the 
life department, wholly irrespective of com- 
pensation from the premium funds, so that 
the assured have the benefit of the entire pro- 
fits, realized by their united contributions, and 
this not at distant periods, but yearly, where 
the policy is of five years' standing, besides 
the option of electing to have such profits ap- 
plied in reduction of premiums, (i) or added 
to the amount of the policy. 

NORTH OF SCOTLAND, (k) 
The entire profits of this society are divided 

(A) This office follows the practice of the Asylum, and 
one or two other offices, in taking up the business of as- 
suring anticipated bonttses in the Equitable Society; 
thus, by payment of a small annual premium, the next 
bonus due in 1850 will be secured to the representative 
of the policy holder, in the event of his dying interme- 
diately. 

(i) The premiums on some of the older policies have 
been reduced nearly one-half. 

(k) The Western of London has been amalgamated with 
this office. 

D 3 
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among the policy holders of the participation 
class every three years, 

BRITANNIA. (/) 

This company commenced business in 1837, 
solely as a proprietary, and in its terms of 
assurance differed from the Argus in no ma- 
terial degree. The motive assigned by this 
office for adopting that system, is, however, 
singular, for whilst admitting that the prin- 
ciples on whioh life assurance companies 
are bas^d are sound and unerring, it discarded 
the mutual assurance system only on account 
of the assumed liability of the assured to calls 
to satisfy deficiencies of funds, &c. This office 
has, however, in its zeal to do business, since 
yielded to the prejudice thus raised, and 
adopted a mutual assurance branch, by which 
the option is given of assuring, with or without 

(I) The toriowin|;r notice has recently issued from this 
office : — " The transfer of the business of the South of 
England Life Assurance Society to this company having 
been now completed, the directors are enabled to make 
the same advantafi^eous arrangements with the assured as 
were effected^ to the satisfaction of the parties interested, 
on the two several occasions of the transfer of the busi- 
ness of the Standard of England Life Assurance Com- 
pany, in 1841, and that of the London and Westminster 
Mutual Life Assurance Society in 1844." 
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profits, the latter being at a lower rate of pre- 
mium. 

FAMILY ENDOWMENT. 

The legitimate object of this society is the 
business connected with family endowments, 
concurrently with which it undertakes the 
usual business of life assurance, in which 
department a share of the profits is periodi- 
cally allotted to the assured by way of bonus. 
As to endowments, it may be observed, that 
since the rapid increase of investment, assu- 
rance, or deposit banks, the latter mode is 
calculated to diminish the practice of the 
former, as in the one case a total loss may 
arise which cannot happen in the other ; for 
instance, payment of annual sums for a cer- 
tain number of years, or a sum in gross under 
the head endowments, will entitle a child to a 
specific sum on attaining a given age only, but 
not otherwise, unless by convention of the 
parties, in which case the total loss may be 
guarded against by the oflftce undertaking to 
return the premiums or sums actually paid, 
which is sometimes done. A peculiar risk is 
also provided against in this society, namely, 
the contingency of having future issue ; by 
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this new adaptation interests in property ex- 
pectant upon the demise of persons without 
issue may be made marketable. 



NATIONAL ENDOWMENT. 

This society embraces nearly the same ob- 
jects as the preceding office (the Family En- 
dowment). 



LIVERPOOL. 

This office has lately originated a plan by 
which the assured will be entitled, after his 
policy has been continued for ten years, to a 
fixed annual bonus, and at the end of each 
period of ten years, until its amount is doubled 
it will be increased by the addition for every 
year it has existed of a stipulated bonus. 
A consummation devoutly to be wished. 

ROYAL NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

This Society, at the head of which are some 
of the most honourable and distinguished men, 
returns /oMr;/i/)f/i5 of the profits to the assured, 
and is eminently calculated to give the utmost 
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facilities to naval and military men going 
abroad, or residents in tropical climates, or 
British colonies (w). 



THE GENERAL (n). 

In making the periodical division of profits 
among the assured, this company appro- 
priates, in the first instance, a tenth as a 
donation to Dissenting Ministers, who, as in- 
fluential members, are likewise constituted 
agents, with the usual commission for recom- 
mending business to the office. These bene- 
volent objects are, however, calculated to 
confine their operations to their own frater- 
nity, although they openly invite persons of 
any other religious distinction to do business 
with them. The profits may be applied by ad- 
ditions to the policy, or in reduction of pre- 
miums, the choice of which must, however, 
be made when the policy is effected. 

(m) Nearly all the offices declare policies void, if the 
parties whose lives are assured go beyond the limits of 
Europe, to obviate which additional premiums are 
charged, which in some offices considerably exceed those 
charged by this office. 

(») This office originally adopted the title of " Dis- 
senters' and General," but have dropped the former term. 
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NATIONAL MERCANTILE. 

This Society yields two-thirds of the profits 
to the policy-holders, either as a bonus, or to 
be applied in reduction of the premiums, the 
latter of whom have likewise the choice of pay- 
ing half the premium only, for the first five 
years, upon the credit system. This oflBce has 
also recently made its maiden division of profits, 
from which may be inferred its thriving con- 
dition, and ability to amplify the benefits of 
life assurance. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 

In this society the assured are entitled to 
two-thirds of the profits by periodical divi- 
sions. The practice now very generally in 
use, of allowing the assured to borrow money 
on their policies, is adopted by this office to 
the extent of two-thirds of the amount of 
premiums paid, on his providing sufficient 
sureties. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT. 

This institution professes to be the only one 
which combines the advantage of mutual as- 
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surance and low premiums, and makes the 
period of division of profits apply to the time 
at which the premiums, with the accumulated 
interest thereon, will equal the sum assured, 
when the value of the policy is estimated, with 
a view to the due distribution of the surplus 
capital or profits, so that those of the policy- 
holders who have contributed the largest 
number of premiums, are entitled to the 
greater share of profits ; the effect of which 
is to exclude therefrom those who die prema- 
turely, or within the average duration of life ; 
and although the plan thus adopted is opposed 
to the rule generally applied for distribution 
of profits — namely, that of balancing the in- 
equalities of life in such a manner that those 
who do not live the average time shall be 
participators in the good fortune of those who 
do — yet it is an expedient well deserving of 
imitation. 



Having in the preceding pages travelled 
through upwards of seventy oflSces, for the 
assurance of lives, &c., we now come to the 
year 1838 (the epoch of a new series of ad- 
venturers in that description of business), in 
which the bubble mania, so prevalent among 
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railway projectors, had its kindred influence 
by giving increased facilities to the concoc- 
tion of schemes which persons of a restless 
spirit of speculation or competition are ever 
ready to embark in, however supervened by 
danger, or doubtful in the result; thus, a per- 
son of such a cast, and having at the same 
time an eye to the enviable distinction of re- 
sident directorship, or even secretaryship, 
with his retinue of committee-men (o), solici- 
tors, standing counsel, standing physician, &c. 
&c., may at once form the superstructure ; and 
whether he unfurls his banner under the pro- 
prietary or mutual guarantee system, no mat- 
ter which, if he can add some new feature to 
make the project additionally attractive, it is 
more than probable that he will find proselytes. 
The most striking scheme, perhaps, among the 
new class of offices, is that of enabling a per- 

(o) Few persons have perhaps forgotten the memorable 
Independent West Middlesex Life Assurance Company, 
who issued a prospectus with thirteen names as ma- 
nagers, all of whom with one exception passed under the 
title of esquires, but as to nine-tenths of that number, 
were in truth non est inventus. The public may thus 
take warning, not forgetting the fable of the Cat and 
Old Rat, the moral of which, it will be remembered, 
is this, " Be always on your guard ; Distrust is the 
mother of Safety." 
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son to make a provision, not*for his surviving 
relatives, but for himself by assuring a sum to 
be paid either at a given time in a certain year, 
or on his attaining a particular age, and as an 
adjunct after the similitude of savings banks, 
but under the more dignified title. Deposit 
Banky or Assurance Investment^ he may like- 
wise make contributions to any amount, and 
as long as he pleases (p), and withdraw them 
when and how he pleases. The Scotch (9), who 
are ever alive to the turning their neighbours'* 
money to good purposes, have the credit of 
originating these desiderata ; and however they 
may militate against the moral obligations of 

(p) As the representative of aa individual depositor 
in the savin^irs' hank cannot, it seems, recover a larger 
sum than £150, the depositor must resort to a deposit 
office when his deposits exceed that sum. 

iq) Our northern brethren (according to Peter Parley, 
a writer of no ordinary discrimination,) have ever been 
considered a money-getting race, and skilful in the 
management of that commodity. The Irish, with less 
apparent zeal for so important an acquirement, and with 
still less cravings for matters of life assurance beyond 
their native soil, are far behind the former in enterprizes 
of the kind ; so that of the few assurance offices esta- 
blished in Ireland, some have existed for a brief period 
only, and of those now remaining, " The National As- 
surance of Ireland," " Irish Commercial,^' and " Pa- 
triotio*' are the principal. 
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life assurance, ^et when it is considered that 
policies are daily forfeited under the arbitrary 
rule, which limits the period for payment of 
the premiums as already stated (r), it cannot 
be doubted that the deposit system (s) might, 
in many instances, afford the best substitute 
for life assurances; but as the natural course 
of human events is ever and anon calcu- 
lated to thwart mankind in their pursuits 
after wealth and independence, the having re- 
course to a withdrawal of such deposits as a 
present available fund, to meet any pressing 
emergency, being always a tempting allure- 
ment — the pecuniary object contemplated 
might thus, too often, be defeated. Were, 
however, life assurance offices (in the spirit of 
liberality towards the assured) more disposed 

(r) Vide note, page 12. 

(s) It is shown by a return recently issued, that in 
November last there were in number 1,062,930 depo- 
sitors, and in amount nearly thirty-one millions of money 
in savings' banks ; nearly tenfold the estimated number 
of policies of life assurance. In this branch of public 
polity, the French are not behind the English, although 
generally they repudiate all such traffic as speculations 
on human life for a mere pecuniary consideration, and 
at thii) time but few assurance offices exist in France. 
In Scotland, savings' banks are little known, owing to 
the facilities afforded by bankers in receiving deposits in 
small amounts^ and allowing interest on them. 
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to meet the wants of the latter, either by a 
loan on the policy, or purchase of the same {t) 
on terms more nearly approaching the quantum 
of premiums paid than they have hitherto done 
(a benefit which the " City of London," and 
one or two other oflSces propose to accord), 
the latter mode of investment would generally 
be preferred to the former, as few persons, 
for reasons already adduced, would wish to 
part with their policy, except in cases of ex^ 

(0 Assurance offices are always ready to purchase 
their own policies, the advantagre thereby being invariably 
on their side, but which they justify taking, on the as- 
sumption that the risk they have already run, being 
weighed against the risk they would have to run, based 
upon the expectation that the life would attain the matu- 
rity they had calculated upon, must govern the price ; it 
usually happens, therefore, that a person who had paid a 
premium for a number of years is surprised to find that 
the utmost the office will give for his policy scarcely ex- 
ceeds one third of the money he has actually paid (to say 
nothing of the accumulations of interest) ; the difference 
between that sum and the amount of premiums paid 
hein^, primd facie, clear gain to the office; nevertheless, 
he will be told that he is one among a class of insurers 
whose contributions at the outset were expected to con- 
tinue permanently according to the supposed duration 
of his life, and upon which the office relied for the fulfil- 
ment of its engagements to the assured generally, and if 
by his own voluntary act he determines the original con- 
tract between them, he must submit to any price the office 
may choose to offer. 
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treme pressure, or from inability to keep up 
the due payment of the premiums. 

It cannot be denied that the rapid increase 
of assurance offices within the last seven years 
has greatly outstepped a corresponding amount 
of additional business, and this very naturally 
leads us to surmise that with some, ultimate 
success is more than doubtful ; and although 
few cases have hitherto occurred in which 
business of that description has come within 
the immediate operation of the bankrupt laws; 
yet it is notorious, that whilst some have failed 
in the fulfilment of their engagements, others, 
under the apprehension of arriving at that 
result, have either transferred their business 
to neighbouring offices, or ceased to exist, by 
their affairs being wound up, to the discom- 
fiture of many. It is indeed obvious, that the 
low rates of premiums usually charged are so 
near in affinity to the rate of interest which 
the bulk of their capital can now realize in 
the public market, that where the business of 
an office is of inconsiderable magnitude, or 
unaided by the most skilful and prudent 
management, frequent insolvencies may be 
expected, it being already shown that the 
business of life assurance may be taken up on 
purely speculative grounds, and almost with- 
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out capital (w) ; and where even a very limited 
amount of business is done, it might yield an 
ample fund to meet current expenses and ordi- 
nary and intermediate casualties, for a brief 
period, without seriously looking to the mag- 
nitude of their engagements, and assuming 
that none but good lives are assured, and that 
few of them would fall in within the first 
quarter of a century, the succession of pre- 
miums may accumulate to such an extent as 
not only to raise sanguine expectations of ulti- 
mate success, but a belief of their ability to 
yield a large per centage of profits at the very 
approach of a period when, should the lives 
fall in by quick succession, or the business of 
the office essentially diminish, or a season of 
unusual mortality happen, before an ample 
fund was accumulated to meet such unlooked- 
for events, insolvency would be the inevitable 
consequence (ar) ; and should the expectations 

(ic) The English Widows* Fund proposes to issue 
£10,000 shares, of £20 each, on which a deposit of 2s, 
per share is first made, as limited by 7 & 8 Vic. c. 110, 
to be increased to £1 per share on complete registration, 
and which is nearly thirty times the amount required by 
the Scottish Widows' Fund. 

(a?) In the Qmrterly Review (Oct., 1839), the writer 
has made a kind of arithmetical calculation, as a means 
for testing the stability of assurance offices, which he 
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of the policy holder be thus disappointed, he 
must bear in mind that he may be told he 
must submit to the will of the directors, 
should they even resolve on breaking up the 
concern ; because he is bound to be cognizant 
of every clause in the deed of settlement under 
which the company was carried on, one of 
which might be their discretionary power to 
dissolve the company, although he most pro- 
bably never even heard of the existence of any 
such a deed (y). 

In conclusion, it will be only necessary to 
observe, that nearly eighty offices for the 
assurance of lives have entered the field as 
candidates for public patronage since the year 
183S, and most of them ulterior to 1840. Some 
have survived a very brief period only, and 

says may be cl&ssed under the following heads, viz. : of 
general stability — a salutary state — probationary — and ex^ 
perimental. Under the first he includes all offices that 
have existed twenty-one years and upwards; under the 
second, those of fourteen to twenty-one years ; under 
the third, those of seven to fourteen ; and under the 
fourth, those of an existence less than seven years. 

{y) On the resolution being agreed to for the dissolu- 
tion of the Manchester Company, it was stated that the 
time had arrived when the mortality among the lives in- 
sured exceeded the business done in new policies, and 
which would of itself lead to ultimate insolvency. 
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those which remain, with few exceptions, do 
not possess any important feature calculated 
to give them a very decided preference to 
other similar establishments of longer stand- 
ing (2r), and must therefore, as to ultimate suc- 
cess, be left to time to develope(a), and which 

{2) The enormous expense for advertising and allow- 
ance to agents, which attends every assurance office 
during its infancy (and without which publicity it can- 
not hope to exist) must of necessity fall heavily upon a 
growing fund, and, as a consequence, tend to lessen the 
prospect of an early or material division of profits, and 
although it may have the effect of augmenting the busi- 
ness, as is sometimes the case, by holding out attractive 
and alluring terms (the Independent West Middlesex 
Company, for instance, advertised their rates as thirty per 
cent, lower than any other office, aud as thereby confer- 
ring a boon to the public of £300,000 per annum) ; yet 
as parent offices are not subjected to these preliminary 
disbursements, the inference which follows is, that where 
the office returns part of the profits to the assured, he 
may be certain that, cateris paribus, his share will be 
greater in proportion as such expenditure is limited. 

(a) The following advertisement, which has recently 
appeared, is perhaps one of the most novel attempts at 
procuring business for the office to which it refers: — 
** The income of persons of respectability and influence 
may be readily and greatly increased by promoting the 
interests of a well established and highly successful 
assurance office in London, the equitable and very ad- 
vantageous terms of which oflfer great facility to per- 
sons of activity and intelligence for making a credit- 
able increase to their present income." 
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will be arranged in the following manner (be- 
ing the order in which they have been esta- 
blished in point of date), with a view to their 
respective merits being contrasted with those 
of their parent institution. 

FREEMASONS. 
CITY OF GLASGOW. 

These societies may be said to be homo- 
geneous, as holding out nearly the same in- 
ducements ; and although proprietary, the 
shareholders of each are so avowedly philan- 
thropic, as to do business on the system of 
mutual assurance, with the privilege of half 
credit as to the premiums payable, as likewise 
to assure sums to be paid at a period inter- 
mediate of death, or a particular age. The 
half-credit system, as already noticed, is, how- 
ever, a dangerous expedient, except where 
the repayment of the loan is made to corres- 
pond with that of the claim under the policy. 

VICTORIA. 

The practice of extending the business of 
life assurance by the advance of small loans 
for a limited period on persona! security is 
pursued by this office, whereby persons who 
require the advance must eflFect a policy for 
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perhaps double the amount borrowed, and is 
thus made^to pay interest varying from ten to 
twenty per cent., as the policy is usually dis- 
continued on the return of the money bor- 
rowed : transactions of this kind, where the 
security is entirely personal, whilst improvi- 
dent on the one hand, are not exempt from 
risk on the other, by the loss of both principal 
and interest. In this office, the assured are 
entitled to a share of the profits at stated 
periods, as may be determined by the di- 
rectors. 

STANDARD (J). 

This office may be characterized as the 
Standard of Scotland, in contradistinction to 
the Standard of England, since the annexation 
of the latter to the Britannia office, as already 
noticed; and although existing in 1825, it 
has but recently established a branch office in 
the metropolis of London. 

The profits being ascertained every five 
years, each policy holder has a claim upon the 
same, according to the number of annual 

(b) The business of each of the two companies, the 
" Commercial Assurance of Scotland " and " York and 
London " has been transferred to this company. 

K 
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premiums he has paid ; but what proportion 
it bears to the share conferred upon the pro- 
prietors may be best identified by the fact that 
policies of only five years' standing have had 
additions to the same somewhat exceeding 
eight per cent. 

MARINERS. 

The business of this office appears to refer 
chiefiy to that description of persons whose 
pursuit in life is of a nautical character, and 
embraces philanthropic objects, highly de- 
serving of consideration by that class, and in 
particular common seamen. 

STAR. 

This society is professedly formed by the 
Wesleyan Methodists' connection, and promises 
nine-tentlis of the profits to its members, when 
a division thereof shall take place. 

BRITISH MUTUAL. 

In this institution, the whole of the profits 
belong to and are divisible among the assured, 
and the principle adopted in the distribution 
of the same is, perhaps, the most equitable of 
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any at present in use, inasmuch as the mem- 
bers do not participate therein till the pre- 
miums they have paid, with the accumulation 
of interest, amount to the sum assured, when 
the share of profits is estimated according to 
the value of the policy ; so that members who 
contribute the greater number of premiums 
will have the greatest portion of the profits, 
compared to those who die prematurely, and 
without having contributed premiums in an 
equal degree (c), — a plan somewhat analogous 
to a tontine. 



(c) This mode of division will probably, ere lonff, 
become more generally in use. In the Quarterly Review, 
already referred to, the writer says, *' The general use 
by insurance offices of the word 'profit,' is an abuse 
of the term, they being wholly contingent and remote. 
It cannot for a moment be questioned that instead of 
profit, the assurance office must sustain a loss by every 
insurer who dies before the amount paid by him in pre- 
miums, with the accumulated interest, shall be equivalent 
to the amount of his policy ; yet in most of those offices 
the representatives share in the profits, should the in- 
sured die immediately after seven payments. The equi- 
table rule would be to assign the bonus to such only as 
had survived the expectation of life, according to the 
generally received law of mortality, or who had paid in 
premiums with interest upon them a sum equal to that 
for which the life was insured." 

e2 
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GREAT BRITAIN, AND INDIA AND 
LONDON. 

The Great Britain Life Assurance Society 
and India and London Assurance Company 
have been lately united, and now work toge- 
ther under one management, the former on 
the principle of mutual assurance, in which 
the members, after five annual payments or 
premiums, are entitled to share in the entire 
profits; and where their present means of pay- 
ing the premium are inadequate, they may 
adopt the half-credit system, on approved se- 
curity being given. The India and London is 
proprietary, and add to their ordinary business 
the assurance of invalid lives afflicted with 
mental or bodily infirmities, and persons resi- 
dent in British colonies, India, and other dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

MERCHANTS AND TRADESMEN'S. 

This office adopts the mutual assurance plan, 
as likewise the half-credit system for the first 
five years, for which period a portion of the 
premiums may remain unpaid. The entire 
profits are quinquennially divided among the 
assured. 
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CATHOLIC. 

The Catholics, with the distinguished name of 
Earl Shrewsbury at their head, have followed 
the example of theClergyand Dissenters by hav- 
ing an assurance office of their own creation ; 
but, unlike the latter, as to any exclusive provi- 
sion for their own clergy out of the surplus 
income ; three-fourths of which this company 
apportion to the assured by septennial divisions 
and limits the interest on the paid-up capital 
to four per cent. 

CITY OF LONDON. 

As almost every new office possesses a dis- 
tinctive feature indicative of something ori- 
ginal, this office has adopted a system some- 
what unique, under the title ** Accumulative 
Assurance," which, in effect, partakes of the 
quality of a savings bank, in cases where the 
assured fails to pay up his premiums, by 
affording him the privilege of a withdrawal of 
the amount he has already contributed, but 
not with correspondent advantages ; or the as- 
sured may continue his assurance under cer- 
tain qualified terms, so as to avoid, in any 
case, a positive forfeiture of the policy. The 
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division of profits is reserved for future consi- 
deration; but as nearly all the 6,000 shares 
were subscribed for almost instanter, the share- 
holders themselves are not, it is presumed, 
without a hope of being requited for the use of 
their capital. This kind of avidity for pos- 
sessing shares is a striking illustration of the 
disadvantage persons labour under who assure 
with a proprietary company by involving in it- 
self a sort of moral turpitude on the one hand, 
and more than ordinary credulity on the 
other. 

GLASGOW. 

The assured in this office are entitled to 
four-fifths of the profits. 

LEGAL AND COMMERCIAL. 

Allows the assured four-fifths of the esti- 
mated profits, which are to be ascertained and 
made divisible at the end of every five years, 
and applied either by additions to the sum 
assured, or in reduction of the premiums. 
Persons may also assure at a reduced rate of 
premium without profits. 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW. 

In this o&ce four-fifths of the divisible pro- 
fits will be allotted to the assured at the end 
of the first ten years, and at the end of every 
seven years following that period, on policies 
of not less than two years' standing. Resi- 
dents at a distance from London may also 
effect assurance through any respectable soli- 
citor. What need, then, is there for a board 
of thirty-six directors, twelve of whom only are 
to be excluded from remuneration at the forth- 
coming general meeting I 

SOVEREIGN. 

In addition to the usual business of life as- 
surance, this office undertakes to receive de- 
posits to improve at interest for the benefit of 
the depositor, as also to grant loans on its own 
policies for a limited period, on the borrower 
providing approved collateral security, and 
promises to the assured three-fourths of the 
profits, to be periodically divided and applied, 
either by addition to the policy, reduction of 
premium, or an immediate cash payment. 
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ALFRED. 

Four-fifths of the profits are periodically 
awarded to the assured by this office, and ap- 
plied either in reduction of premium, or 
augmentation of the sum assured. Persons 
may also assure a sum payable to themselves 
at a particular age (a practice now adopted by 
several other offices), and are exempted from 
extra premiums when resident in British 
colonies. 

AUSTRALASIAN. 

This office, like the preceding one, is essen- 
tially adapted for emigrants and colonial resi- 
dents, and whilst embracing most of the use- 
ful objects of life assurance yields to the as- 
sured one-half of the profits periodically, with 
the privilege of leaving unpaid one-third of 
the first five years' premiums as a perma- 
nent debt against the policy at interest, and 
makes no charge for extra premiums as to 
residents in British colonies. 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW. 

Two-thirds of the profits are apportioned to 
the assured periodically, with the privilege of 
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half credit for the premiums. In this office a 
distinction is made as to Scottish and English 
residents as policy holders, the former of 
whom, besides participating in the profits of 
the Scotch business, share also with those of 
the English policy holders. 

LONDON. EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 

The twofold system of proprietary and mu- 
tual assurance, as adopted by the Britannia, is 
also pursued by this company, in which the 
remuneration to the shareholder is limited to 
the surplus fund created by the nonparticipat- 
ing class ; the expenses of management being, 
however, thrown upon the mutual assurance 
class. A peculiar feature of this office is, that 
claims on policies on the lives of debtors held 
by creditors will be paid at the death of the 
debtor, although the creditor had been pre- 
viously and irrespectively satisfied his debt, 
which, although in positive contravention of 
the law, savors much of justice. 

ROYAL FARMERS. 

As a strictly proprietary establishment this 
office makes no return of profits to the as- 
sured. 

e3 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

In following the precedent of one or two 
other establishments of the kind as regard 
benevolent objects, this society sets apart one- 
tenth of the profits under the head " clergy 
fund,'' for the benefit of the less fortunate of 
their clerical members, and allows to the as- 
sured generally four-fifths of the remaining 
portion. 

RELIANCE. 

The whole of the profits are promised to the 
assured by this proprietary, but in what way 
the shareholders are to be requited for the use 
of their subscribed capital is not distinctly 
made to appear by their published prospectus. 



MEDICAL INVALID. 

This society is added to the number of those 
whose legitimate object is to assure unsound 
lives, and stipulates that after two yearly pre- 
miums shall have been made, policies shall not 
be subjected to a forfeiture by suicide, &c., 
but makes no return of profits to the assured. 
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MEDICAL LEGAL. 

Whilst adopting the mutual principle gua- 
ranteed by a temporarily subscribed capital, 
to be ultimately repaid with a bonus as a 
compensation to the subscribers, the board 
of directors of this office being composed 
partly of medical men, assure unhealthy as 
well as healthy lives, with, perhaps, more 
than ordinary exactitude as to the rates of 
premiums strictly applicable to each indivi- 
dual case. The half-credit system is also 
allowed to the extent of seven years, and, 
when five annual payments have been made, 
the surpltis income^ after setting apart £5 per 
cent, for the subscribed capital, and a further 
sum towards the liquidation of the latter, be- 
comes divisible among the assured by addi- 
tion to the policy or in reduction of annual 
premiums. 



COMMERCIAL. 

The assured are entitled to a participation 
of the profits realized by this association, to 
the extent of two-thirds^ by septennial divi- 
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sions (rf), and have the privilege of credit for 
half of the premiums for the whole period of 
life, which is a less objectionable mode than 
the one in which a return of the money is 
stipulated to be made within a limited period. 



ANCHOR. 

The Anchor makes no return of profits, but 
grants loans on personal security, if accom- 
panied with a life policy. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Proposes to divide among the assured Jive- 
sixths of the profits quinquennially. 

WESTERN. 

The assured in this office have the advantage 
of becoming entitled to three-fourths of the 
profits periodically, with credit for half the 
premiums during the first seven years. 



id) A septennial division of profits is perhaps the ear- 
liest which ouf(ht to be made by an office in its early 
growth. Earlier or large divisions of profits in the in- 
fant state of an office are not usually true indices of its 
prosperity or ultimate success. 
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MITRE. 

This office makes no return of profits to the 
assured, who may nevertheless possess the 
privilege of leaving half the premiums unpaid 
at any time, and for an indefinite period, by 
payment of interest for the unpaid portion ; 
and where it becomes a permanent debt 
against the policy, it is, as already stated, a 
less objectionable plan than the one in which 
a return of the money is stipulated to be made 
within a short or fixed period. 

TONTINE. 

The business of this ofiSce is divided into two 
parts — Life assurance, and Tontine annuitied. 
In the former, four-ffths of the profits will be 
allowed to the assured periodically. As to 
Tontine annuities, although hitherto very little 
encouraged in this country, yet, if placed 
under prudent and skilful management, they 
might be of singular utility to a certain class 
of persons whose chief object is to secure to 
themselves additional ease and comfort in old 
age. For instance, 500 persons forming a par- 
ticular class, whose ages varied from twenty-five 
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to thirty-five (or other given ages), and each 
paying £100, would, in the first year, receive 
an annuity according to their respective ages 
(say £4), but as some of the above number 
of persons (e) are expected to die every year, 
the annuities to the survivors would be suc- 
cessively increased by the persons so dying. 
So that those who might be favoured with 
longevity would have the benefit of their sur- 
vivorship, by their annuities progressively in- 
creasing to ten, fifty, or, perhaps, one hundred 
fold(/). 

PROFESSIONAL. 

This very recently formed company professes 
to identify itself more intimately than others 
with the professions, both clerical, legal, mili- 
tary, naval, and medical, and to hold out in- 
ducements not hitherto ofiered to the public ; 
one of which is adapting its operations to the 

(e) Out of 1000 persons of the age of thirty-five it is 
calculated that ten will die within the year. 

(/) A notable instance of this kind occurred in the 
Government Tontine, in which an individual, who had 
made no greater contribution than £100, was in the 
receipt of £600 for several years preceding her death ; 
a similar instance to which occurred in the French 
Tontine, in which, for the original subscription of 300 
livres, the last survivor, who died at the age of ninety- 
six, enjoyed an income of 73,500 livres. 
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formation of a fund equal to one-tenth of the 
profits^ for the benefit of both proprietor and 
assured should indigence befall them. Per- 
sons may also assure against such bodily and 
mental visitations as may incapacitate them 
for business, such as blindness^ or the like, by 
providing annuities ; and, at the end of seven 
years, a division of the profits is to be de- 
clared, and three-fourths applied for the be- 
nefit of the assured. 

THE ENGLISH WIDOWS' FUND(^). 

It is stated that the object of this newly- 
formed association is to extend life assurance 
business to persons who constitute the indus' 
trial class, and to sums as low as £20, under 
the assumption that the pre-existing ofiices 
do not afford the like opportunities. In this 
office the assured will be entitled, after provi- 
sion being made for a reserve fund, to four-fifths 
of the profits, after paying three annual pre- 
miums, to be divided among them periodically 
by the two usual modes of additions to the 
policy or diminution of the premiums. 

(g) The advantages of the system of mutual assurance 
and the security of an adequate subscrihed capital are 
promised hy this association^ the latter to he raised by 
10^000 shares of £20 each. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 

This is a non-proprietary company (if it may 
be so called), the interests of all parties being 
mutual and unfettered with the claims of 
shareholders for a subscribed capital, and the 
inducements are only lessened by the disad- 
vantages which accompany a young office at 
the outset. At the end of the first five years 
a division of the profits will take place, after 
which they will be made triennially. 



CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT AND 
ASSURANCE. 

In uniting the objects of a building society 
with that of life assurance, this office professes 
to enable mortgagors to extinguish their debts, 
and tenants to become landlords by the grant 
of loans ; and the money so advanced to be re- 
paid by equivalent annuities or yearly instal- 
ments ; but as the ability of persons to fulfil 
such like engagements may be too often inter- 
rupted by events which they cannot either 
control or foresee, such transactions must 
necessarily be entered into with due caution. 
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The life department is of the ordinary nature, 
and three-fourths of the profits promised to the 
assured on policies of five years' standing, 
with the privilege of one-third of the pre- 
mium being allowed to remain unpaid and 
accumulate, with interest, as a permanent 
debt against the policy. 



DEFENDER. 

This company was originated by pawn- 
brokers, and promises the assured two-thirds 
of the profits, and to allow the latter to pay 
their premiums in part only for the first five 
years, the unpaid portion remaining as a 
charge upon the policy, on interest, in the 
event of their dying within that time. 



LONDON AND PROVINCIAL JOINT 
STOCK (A). 

This company has recently commenced bu- 
siness in the twofold character of an invest- 
ed) The similitude between this title and the '' London 
and Provincial Law Society," has lately led to a suit in 
the Court of Chancery, in which the latter, as plaintiffs^ 
unsuccessfully sought to restrain (by an injunction of 
the Court) this company from using the plaintiff's title. 
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ment bank and life-assurance office, but has 
not at present developed its scheme of opera- 
tions by a published prospectus. 

on the ground that by so doing it might induce people 
to mistake the one for the other. It appeared the plain- 
tiff's company was provisionally registered anterior to 
the defendant's company ; but the former did not dis- 
cover the existence of the latter till August last, who it 
appeared adopted the plaintiff's title in ignorance of the 
existence of such a company. His Honour the Vice- 
Chancellor of England, before whom the application was 
made, thought that when people went to insure, the first 
thing would be to make an inquiry into the nature and 
character of the company in which they intended to 
insure. In the plaintiff's title, lawyers were made the 
prominent parties addressed; in the defendant's title, 
the company had nothing especially to do with law, but 
was merely a combination of persons purporting to be a 
joint-stock society. 



HINTS TO PERSONS ASSURING, 



TABULAR ILLUSTRATIONS. 



AS it cannot be doubted that many persons 
who effect assurance on their lives or even on 
the lives of others, either through ignorance or 
inadvertence, do not bestow sufficient attention 
to the real essence of the contract which they 
are bound to perform, and on the due observ- 
ance of which the validity of the policy de- 
pends, the following remarks may not be 
undeserving of attentive perusal. It is of 
paramount importance, that every person who 
may be about to effect an assurance should 
distinctly understand the nature of the terms 
he undertakes to perform on his part, which, 
however stringent and multitudinous, any the 
slightest departure therefrom, whether acci- 
dental or unintentional, if it essentially alters 
the nature or character of the risk, as it was 
originally understood by the office, may have 
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the effect of vitiating his policy, and subject- 
ing him to the loss of all the premiums he may 
have contributed ; and when it is understood 
that the strictest observance of candour and 
integrity is required of him by the office, and 
such fearful odds are against him, as that truth 
and falsehood will most likely at some time 
be weighed against him with scrupulous(i) ex- 
actness, he must in every respect abstain from 
making any wilful statement or concealing any 
fact or circumstance which may come within 
the category of the office, to avoid detection. 
The preliminary information usually re- 
quired by the office, and which the party is 
obligated to furnish with the utmost correct- 
ness, it being taken as the very basis of the 
contract between him and the office, is, a true 
statement of his name, residence, profession or 
business^ age^ whether married or single^ in 
the naval or military service — whether the 
party has had the smallpox, or cowpox, govt, 
fits^ asthma, insanity, habitual cough^ or subject 
to disease of the lungs^ spitting of blood, rup- 
ture^ hernia, or any other disorder tending to 
shorten life ; to which he must likewise fur- 
nish the name of his usual medical attend- 

(t) Vide note, page 51. 
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ant (A), if he has ever been attended by one in 
illness, which is not of the least importance, 
as the substitution of a medical man, who had 
not the like means of knowing his constitu- 
tion might vitiate the policy. He must also 
show that his habits of life are regular, and 
disclose any circumstances touching his past or 
present state of health, which the office ought 
to be made acquainted with as tending to bias 
their judgment, in either accepting or refusing 
the proposal for the assurance. And in addi- 
tion to his own statement, a corresponding 
one must be certified by one or two friends 
also, who must give reasons for their com- 
petency to make such statement; he must 
also procure a medical certificate of the sound- 
ness of his health, bearing in mind that it 



(k) The medical certificate usually required by an 
assurance office has long engaged the attention of medi- 
cal men as entitling them to their fees from the office^ as 
in every case it is useful to the latter in determining 
either to accept or reject the proposal to insure; the pro- 
fessional reputation of the medical man, and the know- 
ledge he is supposed to have of the health and constitu- 
tion of the party being at all times the very basis of the 
assurance, irrespective of the judgment of their own 
medical officer, which is looked to as of secondary im- 
portance. Some offices have conceded this point to the 
medical profession by paying their fee. 
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will be preserved and found among the ar- 
chives of the office, whenever his representa- 
tives shall make a claim under the policy. 

Besides the above requisitions, the party is 
required to sign a declaration^ to the effect that 
he is in a good state of health, and is not 
afflicted with any disease tending to shorten 
life ; that the statement he has given of his 
Iiealth, age, and other particulars, is true, and 
that he has not withheld or concealed any cir- 
cumstance tending to render an assurance on his 
life more than usually hazardous ; and that he 
agrees that the declaration shall be the basis 
of the contract between him and the office ; 
and that if any untrue averment is contained 
in the declaration or in the answers given, all 
sums which shall have been paid to the com- 
pany shall be forfeited, and the assurance null 
and void. 

From the preceding remarks, it may be 
naturally inferred, that a person can only 
venture to assure his life when under the full 
conviction, in his mind, that he is in a perfect 
state of health ; not so, however, as it must be 
understood that the door of an assurance office 
is still open to the unhealthy as well as healthy 
part of the community, and that invalids of 
almost every grade may alike avail themselves 
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of the benefit, with this difference, that instead 
of the ordinary rates of premium, extra pre- 
miums are charged, according to the risk 
attendant on each individual case; hitherto 
business of this nature has been transacted in 
the Asylum, Clerical, Medical Invalid, Medi- 
cal Legal, and one or two other offices. 

If the proposal to the office, founded upon 
the above requirements, is accepted, the office 
becomes bound, by a policy in the nature of 
a deed poll, to fulfil the engagement on its 
part, as to the payment of the sum assured ; 
nevertheless, upon certain conditions imposed 
upon the party assured, which are usually to 
the following purport, viz, 

A policy becomes void if the premium 
for its renewal remains unpaid more than 
30 days after it becomes due; but should 
proof be given, to the satisfaction of the di- 
rectors, that the party whose life has been 
assured continues in good health, the policy 
may be renewed at any period within three 
calendar months, on the payment of a Jine^ to 
be fixed by the board of directors (Z). 

The policy of a person assuring his own 

(0 In some offices the fine is fixed by their printed 
conditions and the period of grace extended beyond 
three months. 
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life, will become void if he dies by his own 
hand, or by the hand of justice, or in conse- 
quence of a duel; but in case of death, not 
felo de se, the board of directors may pay to 
the personal representative of the assured a 
sum not exceeding the value of the policy. But 
should such policy be assigned to other par- 
ties for valuable consideration, three calendar 
months (in some offices six calendar months) 
previously to the death of the assured, it 
remains in force to the extent of the beneficial 
interest therein of the party entitled to the 
same, when satisfactorily made out. 

A policy likewise becomes void, if the per- 
son whose life is assured should die upon the 
seas (except in passing in time of peace from 
any part of Europe to any other part of Eu- 
rope), or should go beyond the prescribed 
limits (which are usually between the Elbe 
and Brest), or should be employed in any 
naval or military services whatever, without 
first obtaining a license in tmiting from the 
board of directors, smd paying such additional 
premium as shall be required by them. 

When a policy shall become a claim, such 
proofs, evidence, and information shall be 
furnished to the board of directors as they 
may consider necessary to substantiate such 
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claim, such as a certificate from the medical 
gentleman who attended the assured in his last 
illness, and the nature of the disorder with 
which he was afflicted, in addition to which 
many offices require due proof of his age, to 
obtain which is sometimes attended with diffi- 
culty; and as many assurance offices will waive 
the production of the proper certificate of 
register at the time of the policy being effected, 
the most prudent course to be adopted is 
either to produce the usual certificate in the 
first instance, or where that cannot be done, 
require the office to admit the age as stated, 
and indorse such admission on the policy. 

The time required by most offices, for pay- 
ment of the claims after due proof of the death 
of the party assured, is three months. The 
Equitable, Asylum, and Promoter extend the 
period to six months, and the Rock to eight 
months. 

The following illustrations refer to the 
different modes of assurance now generally 
offered to the public, the calculations being 
made upon the participating scale of pre- 
miums (m) thus: — 

(m) In almost every assurance office the option is given 
to assure with profits or without profits, a lower rate of 
premium being charged in the latter than the former. 
F 
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A person whose age is 30 next birth day, 
may assure the sum of 100/., to be paid at his 
death by a single payment of 45/. 9«., or an 
annual payment during his life of 2/. 10^. Id, If 
without profits, the premium will be 2/. 6s. 5d. 
only. 

Or, a person of the like age may assure the 
same sum for one year only, by the payment 
of 1/. Ss. 8d., or for five or seven years, by 
annual payments of 1/. 4^. 6c/., and 1/. 4s. 9d. 
respectively. 

Or, by a limited number of annual pay- 
ments (n), he can assure 100/., payable at his 

death, as follows, viz. 

£ *. d. 
5 Annual payments of . . . 9 19 

7 „ ... 7 8 10 

10 „ ... 6 11 4 

15 „ ... 4 3 1 

Or, by the payment of an annual premium, 

increasing in amount, in periods of five years, 

and after a limited number of payments, then 

at a fixed rate for the remainder of life (o). 

Thus— 

(n) This mode of assurance is intended to apply to per- 
sons having an income which, after a certain period, may 
terminate or become uncertain. 

(o) Persons whose incomes are small in the early period 
of life, but who expect a gradual increase of the same, 
way £nd this mode of assurance useful. 
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£ s. 


d. 


Annua] premiums for the first 5 years 1 10 


8 


Ditto, second 5 years . . . . 1 17 


3 


Ditto, third 6 years . . ..23 


9 


Ditto, fourth 5 years . . . . 2 10 


4 


Ditto, remainder of life . . ..217 


10 



Or, by the payment of an annual premium, 
decreasing at the expiration of each period of 
five years, and terminating with a fixed pay- 
ment for the remainder of life(p). Thus — 



£ s. 


d. 


Annual payment for the first 5 years 2 17 





Ditto, second 6 years . . . . 2 10 


4 


Ditto, third 5 years . . ..23 


8 


Ditto, fourth 5 years . . . . 1 17 





Ditto, remainder 1 10 


4 



Or, by the annual payment of a certain 
sum, until he attains a particular age — for 
instance, 4i. 14s. to the age of 50, or 3Z. 2s. 
to the age of 60, with the option of receiving 
100/., or an equivalent annuity for the re- 
mainder of his life, which would be about 12/. 

Or, under the head Investment Assurance^ 
a person, by the monthly payment of 10s. for 
12 J years, will be entitled to receive 100/. at 



ip) This plan is adapted to individuals who, in early 
life, are in the possession of good incomes, but who, at a 
much later period, may expect a diminution of the same. 
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the end of that time ; or in the event of his 
intermediate death, the amount of his pay- 
ments, with interest^ will be paid to his repre- 
sentatives. 

Or, under the head Joint LiveSy by the 
annual payment of 41. 8^., during the conti- 
nuance of the lives of two persons, aged 30 
and 40, lOOZ. would be secured at the death of 
either, whichever should first happen. 

Or, by the annual payment of 11. I5s. Id.^ 
during the continuance of the longest life, 
100/. would be secured at the death of two 
persons of the like ages of 30 and 40. 

Or, under the head Survivorships ^ by the 

annual payment of 2Z. 11^. Ad.^ a person aged 

40 can secure 100/., to be paid on his death, 

. provided another person of the age of 30 shall 

survive him. 

In most offices, assurances may also be 
effected for any sum from 20/. to 5000/. 

The premiums may likewise be paid by 
half-yearly or quarterly payments, if desired. 

The following stamp duty is charged on life 
policies, the inequality of which impost is 
glaringly absurd, and must afford a strong 
inducement to evade the same ; for instance, 
a policy for lOO/. pays five shillings^ but for 
any trifling sum exceeding that amount, it 
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pays a duty of 1/. , but if it be extended to 
499/., no more is paid. And if the policy is 
increased to 2999/., an additional duty of 2/. 
only is charged, which must likewise be paid^ 
if the policy is limited to 1001/. 



STAMP DUTY. 

Duty. 

£ £ £ $. d. 

Notexceeding 50 ... . 026 

Exceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 5 

,, 100 and not amounting to 500 10 

Amounting to 500 „ 1000 2 

„ 1000 „ 3000 3 

„ 3000 „ 5000 4 

,, 5000 and upwards . 5 
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